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Spy Etchers in Moscow Barely 

Intelligence Official Says Foreign Agents’ Efforts Continue Apace in 
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MOSCOW, Feb. 23 (Wednes- 
day) — The arrest of a top CIA offi- 
cial and his wife on charges that they 
spied for Moscow set Russia’s com- 
munity of spies, former spies and 
spy-watchers abuzz late Tuesday. 

There was no official reaction 
here to the arrests. The Russian 
Tass news agency filed a single re- 
port from Washington. 

Hardly anyone professed shock at 
the news. Several Russians with 
knowledge of intelligence matters 
said that espionage between Wash- 
ington and Moscow had not dimin- 
ished despite words of friendship and 
cooperation exchanged between the 
two countries — and their intelli- 
gence agencies — in recent years. 

In fact, several analysts said they 
were surprised not by the arrest but 
only that anybody would be surprised 
by continued spying. 

Last month, a top official from the 
successor agency of the KGB said as 
much. In a press conference, Sergei 
Stepashin, deputy director of the 
Russian Federal Counterintelligence 
Service, said there had been no de- 
crease in the activity of foreign se- 
cret services against Moscow. 

Stepashin said there had been sev- 
eral attempts to enlist high-ranking 
officials and added that Russian 
counterintelligence had made 20 ar- 
rests, presumably of Russian citizens 
acting as spies for foreign govern- 
ments. He did not specify the time 
period but said some individuals had 
been dismissed. 

Stepashin’s remarks were duly 
covered by the Russian media but 


did not create anything approaching 
the sensation in Moscow that Tues- 
day’s arrest of Aldrich Ames, 52, 
former director of the CIA’s Soviet 
counterintelligence branch, did. 
President Boris Yeltsin made no 
public comment on the matter, the 
Russian Foreign Ministry was 
mum, and the news story died with- 
in 24 hours. 

Yevgenia Albats, a Russian jour- 
nalist who has written extensively 
about the KGB, said Nikolai 
Golushko, head of the Russian coun- 
terintelligence agency, told her ear- 
lier this month that Moscow had 
recently arrested a top mole in a 
sensitive agency of the Russian 
government However, there was 
no publicity about the case. 

The level of spying between the 
two countries “is the same as al- 
ways, or maybe even bigger,” Al- 
bats said in an interview. “The CIA 
has access now to the Baltics and so 
forth, and of course they are trying 
to know more and more about 
what’s going on here.” 

Albats said she had also heard 
rumors as long ago as the mid- 
1980s that the KGB had a very 
high-ranking mole inside the CIA. 

For several years, most of what 
has been said publicly about rela- 
tions between the intelligence agen- 
cies would lead to the conclusion 
that the fiercest of enemies had 
turned into the best of friends. 

CIA Director R. James Woolsey 
visited Moscow last August for a 
week of talks with Russian intelli- 
gence chief Yevgeny Primakov and 
others. In the midst of his visit, a 
veteran CIA agent in the former 
Soviet republic of Georgia was shot 


to death, and Woolsey changed his 
plans to travel to Tbilisi, the Geor- 
gian capital. 

Even before that most visible 
symbol of cooperation, the CIA and 
the Russian intelligence agencies 
described a new era of partnership 
on such matters as drug trafficking, 
arms proliferation and terrorism. 
But beneath the facade of friend- 
ship, it was business as usual, an- 
alysts say. 

Mikhail Lubimov, a retired KGB 
colonel who spent 25 years in the 
intelligence service, said in an in- 
terview that he was not surprised 
but disappointed that espionage be- 
tween Washington and Moscow re- 
mains so vigorous. He added that 
the contrast between Washington’s 
outcry and Moscow’s reticence 
when spies were uncovered gave 
the impression of “one-sided espi- 
onage.” 

“There is no sincerity on either 
side,” Lubimov said. “Of course, 
espionage must still exist. But I was 
hoping it would be espionage with 
white gloves, as in that which exists 
between France and America, 
where they don’t recruit top advis- 
ers and so forth.” 

He added: “I’m sure your right 
wing, which is against friendship 
with Russia, will now get a bone 
that they will chew very happily.” 

Yuri Shvets, a former KGB offi- 
cer in the Soviet Embassy in Wash- 
ington, said he had never heard of 
such a high-ranking KGB asset as 
Ames when he was in the United 
States from 1985 to 1987. “If he 
really existed he would have to be 
the highest priority,” he said. 

Shvets said that in thel980s. 
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when Ames allegedly began spying 
for Moscow, it would have been 
very difficult for KGB agents oper- 
ating out of the Soviet Embassy in 
Washington to make contact with 
him. This was because the Soviets 
had uncovered two KGB officers 
inside the embassy who were co- 
operating with U.S. counterintel- 
ligence agencies. The two were 
exposed as double agents in 1986, 
convicted by Soviet military tribu- 
nals of treason and executed in the 
Soviet Union. 

“At the time there was real shock 
and disarray in the Washington 
KGB station and the entire activity 
was put on hold,” said Shvets, who 
now lives in Virgina and is writing a 
book about his days as a spy, in a 
telephone interview. “I really doubt 
that a KGB officer could dare to 
maintain contacts with a high- 
placed agent from the CIA. It’s very 
possible that [Ames] was handled 
by an ‘illegal’ ” — a KGB officer of 
any nationality living in the United 
States under a false identity. 

“Such an ‘illegal’ could have han- 
dled Ames, [because] to maintain 
contact with him at a time when 
anti-Soviet feelings were very high 
was very difficult,” Shvets said. 
“For a KGB agent, it would have 
been a suicide mission to go out and 
maintain contact in the metropol- 
itan area of Washington.” 

Shvets speculated that Ames 
could have exposed two KGB 
agents who were cooperating with 
U.S. counterintelligence. Previous- 
ly, it had been thought by some that 
Edward Lee Howard, the CIA de- 
fector now living in Russia, had ex- 
posed the two. 



